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1958 National Convention Schedule 


NCA BANQUET AGAIN 
PLANNED 


National Canners Association this 
week issued a preliminary schedule of 
events for the National Convention to 
be held in ‘Atlantic City January 20 to 
23. The pattern of the program and 
events will follow that of the 1957 con- 
vention with a few variations. 

The Convention will open on Monday 
rather than on Saturday as in 1957. 
There will be three general sessions, 
one each morning between the hours of 
10 and 12 on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Technical sessions will be 
scheduled during the luncheon period 
12 to 2, and on Thursday morning from 
10 to 12. This arrangement, it is felt, 
will allow maximum time in the morn- 
ings and afternoons for sales person- 
nel to hold sales conferences and for pro- 
duction and research personnel to visit 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Shcw and to discuss production and 
equipment problems. 

Meetings of NCA committees, Admin- 
istrative Council, and Board of Directors 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday, 
January 18 and 19. 


The customary social events will be 
held in the evenings and NCA has again 
scheduled a banquet and entertainment 
for Tuesday evening, January 21. The 
Old Guard Banquet will be held on Sun- 
day evening, the Young Guard Banquet 
on Monday evening, and the CMSA Din- 
ner Dance will be held on Wednesday 
evening. 

The entire Tuesday program is being 
developed as “Marketing Day” and the 
general session that morning will be 
devoted to marketing and sales and will 
be planned to have special broker appeal. 
That afternoon the annual Food Edi- 
tors Conference will be held and will 
also be programmed for the special 
benefit of brokers and buyers. 

The NCA Banquet in the evening will, 
therefore, be a fitting climax to this day 
of recognition of the importance of the 
food brokers to the canning industry, 
and will give the membership an oppor- 
tunity to be hosts to their brokers and 
buyers, and other guests at the conven- 
tion. 

The Machinery and Supplies Show 
will open on Sunday, January 19, con- 
tinuing each day through Wednesday, 
January 22. 


Booming Business Foreseen 


110 Company Presidents Foresee Decade of Booming 
Business Growthin a Country Free of War and Depression 


Between now and 1957, America’s 
industrial growth will break all previous 
sales records and this record-breaking 
expansion will take place in an atmos- 
phere of continued economic stability 
and domestic peace. Such is the over-all 
prediction just made by a significant 
group of America’s industrial leaders 
who were asked by “Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry” to take a searching 
look at the economic future of the nation 
and their companies. Nine out of ten 
of these industrialists, whose collective 
company assets total more than $27 
billion, realistically expect their gross 
sales to climb anywhere from 2% to 300 
percent in the coming decade. 


These highlights are taken from the 
initial report of “The Presidents’ Panel,” 
a recurring bimonthly survey appearing 
for the first time in the July issue of the 
Lusiness magazine. Panel members in- 
clude 110 presidents, mostly from 
America’s 400 largest corporations, who 
have accepted invitations to serve on 
the Panel for the coming year. Com- 
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panies now on the Panel have a total 
payroll of more than 1.7 million em- 
ployees, 1,773 plants in the U. S., and 
enjoy annual net sales well in excess of 
$32 billion. 


According to the first report, the 
typical company president is 55 years 
old, has been with his present company 
about 25 years, and reached the top a 
scant seven years ago. He guides com- 
pany policy and delezates responsibility 
through nine or ten subordinate execu- 
tives who report directly to him. He 
works from 51 to 53 hours a week. His 
biggest round-the-clock worries can’ be 
summed up in two words: people and 
profits, 


Not one of the presidents queried 
fears a major recession this year, and 
nearly three-quarters are confident that 
no important economic setbacks will oc- 
cur in the coming decade. Only a dozen 
of the 110 presidents see any likelihood 
of a major recession or depression dur- 
ing the next ten years, and seven of these 
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TRI-STATE SUMMER MEETING 


Most of the canners in the Tri-State 
area put aside their crop worries for a 
day of fun and relaxation at the Tri- 
State Summer Outing held at the Miles 
River Yacht Club near.St. Michaels, 
Maryland on Friday, July 12. They had 
their fun in swimming, boating, golfing, 
and in a crabfeast that afternoon. On 
the night preceding, the Society of Tri- 
Staters, chairmaned by Jack Harrison, 
put on another of their dinner dances, 
which too, was very well attended. An 
attraction of the evening was the pre- 
sentation of 20 fine door prizes to the 
lucky winners. Prizes were supplied by 
the machinery and supplies folks. 


CORN CANNERS MEET 


It was not all fun, however, for a 
group of corn canners, representing 
about 20 firms in the area, went into a 
huddle to discuss promotion of the prod- 
uct with Hal Jaeger of Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, and to meet with Buddy 
Lofheimer, the man employed by Mr. 
Jaeger to promote corn through CMI 
with the assistance of the canners. Mr. 
Lofheimer reported that one of the large 
steel companies will feature corn in an 


advertisement this fall in the “Satur- © 


day Evening Post,” which will provide 
an opportunity for good tie-ins. 

There then followed a presentation by 
the University of Maryland and Douglas 
G. Colley, of the results of a preliminary 
average area cost study on fancy whole 
kernel golden corn covering composite 
figures of eight packers of that item in 
the area, which evoked much interest 
and many questions from the group. It 
seemed to be the concensus of opinion 
that costs were higher than most can- 
ners believed. Most canners thought 
that their own costs were up but felt 
that others were not. It was reassuring 
to them to find that average costs were 
substantially higher than believed. This 
average provides a good basis upon 
which to figure costs and caused the 
realization that corn was worth more 
money. 


twelve rule out this possibility until 
some time after 1960. 

More than three-fourths of the presi- 
dents completed college—many, prin- 
cipally in law, with advanced degrees. 
Almost an additoinal tenth of the presi- 
dents had some college training. An- 
other ten percent completed high school 
only, and a few dropped out of high 
school between the ages of 14 and 16. 

What the company president worries 
about most in the more than 50 hcurs of 
official duty he puts in on the average 
each week resulted in many comments, 
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RESEARCH 


Recommended Light Source For 
Inspection Stations 


By W. W. ANDERSON 
Department of Markets 
University of Maryland 


The Fresh Products Standardization 
and Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division (AMS), U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently made a study to 
evaluate different lights in order to 
recommend the light source most. suit- 
able for installation on raw products 
grading platforms at fruit and vegetable 
processing plants. On November 1, 1956, 
at the conclusion of the tests a report 
was issued for the use of Inspection 
Service Personnel entitled, “Preliminary 
Report on Tests of Artificial Light 
Sources for Cannery Tomato Inspec- 
tion”. Following is a digest of the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of this report: 

“The inspection of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is conducted under a wide 
range of conditions. Inspections are 
made packing houses, refrigerator 
cars, trucks, on open platforms, in cold 
storages and other warehouses, whole- 
salers’ stores and inspection offices. In 
addition to variations in location, inspec- 
tors work under incandescent and fluor- 
escent lights of varying types and _ in- 
tensities, in direct sunlight and = semi- 
darkness. There is probably more varia- 
tion in lighting facilities than in any 
other physical factor of the inspector's 
working conditions. 

The Inspection Service has long been 
aware of the importance of adequate 
lighting. Proper illumination of the 
sample is essential when determining 
compliance with color requirements or 
where the inspection entails a close 
scrutiny of a large number of small 
units. Because it has been known that 
colors of fruits and vegetables appear 
differently under different lighting con- 
ditions, efforts have been made, for many 
years, to provide good lighting at the in- 
spection location. The Inspection Service 
is not in a position to refuse to make 
inspections after dark but has tried to 
obtain reasonably uniform lighting for 
night inspections. For several years the 
blue or so-called “daylight” incandescent 
bulb was preferred; fluorescent lamps 
also were used. More recently some 
processors have used a unit consisting 
of a large incandescent bulb housed in a 
fixture with a flat cobalt glass filter. The 
use of different lights produces varia- 
tions from plant to plant. 

Requests from processors to recom- 
mend a standard light source for day- 
light as well as night hours have been 


received. Since sufficient information 
regarding the performance of various 
lighting units was not available, the 
Fresh Products Standardization Section 
made a study to evaluate different lights 
in order to recommend the light source 
most suitable for installation on grading 
platforms. 

In this study, five different lighting 
systems were compared with a filtered- 
incandescent light, which is considered 
by lighting authorities as the artificial 
daylight source most nearly like natural 
daylight. The filtered-incandescent light 
itself is not practical for commercial use 
because of its high initial cost, relative 
inefliciency and somewhat exacting: in- 
stallation requirements. In conducting 
the tests, detailed comparisons of the 


lights were made using specially pre- 
pared Munsell color papers in the hue 
and chroma ranges of the tomato reds. 
Lack of time and funds prevented the 
use of all colors but limited comparisons 
also were made with green and yellow.” 

The report issued at the conclusion of 
the tests shows the Macbeth Examolite 
equipped with a new type of fluorescent 
tube to vary least from the filtered- 
incandescent light which was used as a 
standard. On the basis of this report 
the Fresh Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch has recommended to 
Supervising Inspectors the use of the 
Macbeth Type C4-D Examolite equipped 
with Macbeth Deluxe Examolite fluor- 
escent tubes and Examolite bulbs. The 
Inspection Service believes that general 
use of this light on raw products grad- 
ing platforms will result in greater uni- 
formity of grade interpretation than is 
possible with the variation in lighting 
that now exists. The Deluxe Examolite 
fluorescent tube is the commercial coun- 
terpart of the experimental tube used 
in the U.S.D.A. tests. It was developed 
during the course of the tests and the 
recommendation is based upon this im- 
proved tube. The Examolite is manufac- 
tured by the Macbeth Daylighting Cor- 
poration, P.O. Box 950, Newburgh, New 
York. 


GRADE RELATIONSHIP OF 
FRESH AND CANNED 
TOMATOES 


In a study conducted in Ohio it was 
found that there is a direct relationship 
between the raw product grade and the 
grade of canned tomatoes. By knowing 
the raw product grade and by using good 
quality control practices within the 
plant, it is possible to predict the grade 
of the finished product, the study shows. 
It is further believed that if canners 
would utilize the raw product grade in 
selecting the loads of raw tomatoes for 
each quality contemplated, a more uni- 
form pack of known quality of canned 
tomatoes would be obtained. 


The study was made by W. A. Gould, 
R. B. Davis, F. A. Krantz, Jr., and 
N. C. Healy, at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Wooster during 
the years 1949 to 1952 inclusive and the 
results are published in the Station Re- 
search Bulletin 781, 


In the work known grades of raw to- 
matoes of Rutgers and Stokesdale varie- 
ties were processed under pilot: plant 
conditions using acceptable commercial 
practices and the grade of the finished 
product was determinde by a Processed 
Products Inspector in accordance with 
U. S. Standards to measure the grade 
relationship. 


The following is a summary of the 
major results obtained: 

1. The relationship of raw product 
grade to processed product grade shows 
that a processor can expect to pack 


Grade A or Fancy tomatoes from 90 per- 
cent or better U. S. No. 1 tomatoes. 

2. The relationship of raw product 
grade to processed product grade shows 
that a processor can expect to pack 
Grade C or Standard tomatoes from 
Low U. S. No. 2 tomatoes. 


3. The reasons for the inability to ob- 
tain a higher grade of finished product 
from the lower grades of raw stock are 
(1) color and (2) drained weight. Un- 
der the pilot plant conditions used in 
this study, wholeness and defects were 
not important factors of grade. This 
was due to good quality control practices 
used in the pilot plant in the peeling and 
coring of tomatoes. 


4. For any equivalent raw _ product 
quality the Stokesdale variety was found 
to be inferior to the Rutgers variety. 
This was due to poorer color retention 
and lower drained weight scores. 


5. When the raw product was graded 
on the basis of the U. S. Standards for 
Tomatoes for Manufacture of Strained 
Tomato Products, there were no signifi- 
cant differences found in the grades of 
the canned tomatoes packed from com- 
parable qualities of U. S. No. 1 Grade 
raw tomatoes. 


6. Tomatoes cored by machine 
(Hydrout) were graded approximately 
the same as those cored by hand. How- 
ever, machine coring increased produc- 
tion or reduced labor approximately 25 
percent, 


7. The use of calcium salts, in the 
packing of tomatoes gave higher drained 
weight scores in the canned product. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


THAWING INDICATOR FOR 
FROZEN FOODS 


Throughout the frozen food industry, 
the urgent need for a practical “thaw 
indicator” has been recognized for many 
years. Such a device would indicate 
when and if a frozen product had ex- 
ceeded a specific, critical maximum tem- 
perature for a period of time deleterious 
to the quality of the product. Scientists 
in the Laboratory of the Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company, North Hollywood, 
California, have now readied such an in- 
dicator for controlled field testing pur- 
poses so that the constructive criticism 
of the frozen food industry may be 
obtained. 


Willard M. Huyck, President of 
A.T.I1., states, “The thaw indicator be- 
came the number one project of our 
Laboratory over three years ago. This 
was on the urgent appeal of a large 
number of individual frozen food proc- 
essors, association committees, govern- 
mental agencies, research laboratories 
and inspecting and regulating bodies. 
Our Laboratory personnel have been 
working on it constantly ever since. We 
have had years of tireless probing, of 
formulating and testing and retesting, 
of studying all available literature re- 
lating to critical times and temperatures 
of storage and handling, of heat pene- 
tration experiments, etc.” In all of this 
work the <Aseptic-Thermo Indicator 
Company has had the unreserved coop- 
eration and enthusiastic assistance and 
constructive criticism of all segments of 
the industry. The A.T.I. Laboratory has 
now announced that it is ready and 
anxious to submit the result of this 
effort to the critical testing of the indus- 
try. It is their feeling that they have 
finally developed a unit which will be 
the basis for a valuable, economical and 
practical thawing indicator. 


Laboratory samples are available to 
frozen food companies for testing from 
A.T.I., 11471 Vanowen Street, North 
Hollywood, California. 


NEW FRUIT FREEZERS’ 
MANUAL 


The fourth edition of a brochure titled 
“Processing Frozen Fruit With 1-Ascor- 
bie Acid (Vitamin C)” has just been 
issued by the Hoffmann-La Roche Vita- 
min Division. Roche, pioneer in 1-ascor- 
bic acid production, has been responsible 
for the development of methods for com- 
mercial fruit freezers that have proved 
practical and profitable and have estab- 
lished new and higher criteria for qual- 
ity in the industry. 


Having served for the past twelve 
years as a principal guide and hand- 
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These laboratory samples of a thawing 


indicator are now being released by 
Research Department for field 
testing by the frozen food industry. They 
show a visable color change from yellow 
to red if a prescribed maximum storage 
or handling temperature is exceeded, and 
may be formulated to record the exceed- 
ing of any specific product critical 
time/temperature condition. 


book of the fruit freezing industry, this 
36 page richly illustrated brochure, out 
of print for some time and now com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date, 
gives valuable information on proven 
methods of protecting the natural color 
and flavor of more than a dozen different 
fruits in the freezing process with pure, 
low-cost vitamin C. 


It covers many technical points about 
freezing fruits—in non-technical lan- 
guage—gives helpful pointers about 
processing procedures and covers in de- 
tail the methods of handling peaches, 
apples, apricots, bananas, strawberries 
and other berries, cherries, pears, pine- 
apple, prunes and plums, nectarines, 
fruit cocktail, fruit purees and apple- 
sauce, fruit sundae topping, and dietetic 
packs. 


Of interest to every freezer of fruit 
and to many bulk users of frozen fruit 
such as jam, jelly, and preserve manu- 
facturers, pie bakers, and ice cream 
makers, “Processing Frozen Fruit with 
1-Ascorbie Avid (Vitamin C)” is avail- 
able on request from the Vitamin Divi- 
sion, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey. 


DIRECTORY OF 
FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 


The 1957 Directory of Frozen Food 
Packers, a ecompilation of the products 
packed by the nation’s principal frozen 
food companies, has just been released 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. 

The handy, pocket-sized booklet iden- 
tifies the packers of 250 frozen foods, 
including vegetables, fruits, juices, pre- 
pared foods, soups, meats, poultry, sea- 
food, ani specialties. It contains an 
index by product category as well as an 
alphabetical listing of packers. 

Lawrence S. Martin, secretary-man- 
ager of NAFFP, said that the Directory 
was reinstituted by the Association as 
the result of numerous requests from 
wholesale, retail, institutional, and bulk 
frozen focd bvyers as well as by others 
in the frczen toods and allied industries 
for an easy-to-use and up-to-date listing 
of packers and products. 

The “1957 Directory of Frozen Food 
Packers” is available free of charge to 
frozen focd buyers who write to: Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, 1415 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


HVP BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


The food industry’s first technical 
booklet to describe a complete line of 
hydrolyzed vegetable proteins (HVP) is 
now available from the Huron Milling 
Division of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Huron Milling Company, recently 
acquired by Hercules, is believed to be 
the sole supplier of a complete line of 
hydrolyzed vegetable proteins, and the 
new booklet includes sections on product 
descriptions, general properties, applica- 
tion to foods, label requirements, and 
shipping information. 

Hercules’ Huron hydrolyzed vegetable 
proteins are available in liquids, pastes, 
and powders with each of these classes 
consisting of highly refined products, 
tailored to fill the particular needs of the 
food industry. 

To help use Huron HVP products 
most effectively, the booklet lists the 
use levels recommended by the com- 
pany’s technical service department that 
are currently being used commercially. 
Since Huron MSG (Monosodium Gluta- 
mate) effectively increases the flavor 
values of many foods in which hydro- 
lyzed vegetable proteins are used, sug- 
gested MSG levels are also included. 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion will be held in Chicago, October 21 
to 25. Information may be obtained 
from R. L. Forney, General Secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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Country Gardens is now located in its 
new home at 4117 N. Green Bay Avenue, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. The brand new 
building is located on U.S. Highway 57, 
just North of Capitol Drive. New tele- 
phone number is Franklin 4-0120. 


Southern Canning Sales, Ine., High- 
lands, Texas, has elected the following 
officers: A. J. Smith, Jr., President; S. 
O. Shaffer, Vice-President; William M. 
Merritt, Sr., Secretary-Treasurer. The 
company has made a number of im- 
provements to its 46 ounce juice line. 


C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pennsylvania—Glen A. Slaybaugh, 
Sr., and Clair F. Shillito have been 
elected to the Board of Directors, and 
John A. Hauser reelected President. Mr. 
Shillito, with Musselman for 21 years, 
and currently as production manager, 
will now serve as general manager. J. 
Henry Donharl succeeds Mr. Shillito. 
Mr. Slaybaugh, with the company since 
1916, has been Superintendent of the 
company’s farms since 1942. He is also 
owner of three farms in Adams County, 
two of which are in orchards of apples, 
cherries and peaches, and the third de- 
voted to the raising of beef cattle. 


Morgan & Sons Canning Company, 
Cayuga, Indiana, has appointed Wattis 
Associates, Glenside, Pennsylvania, food 
brokers, representatives for the Metro- 
politan Philadelphia area. 


Castro Marketing Cooperative, Cas- 
troville, California, packers of artichoke 
hearts in glass under the “Pacific Miss” 
brand, have appointed Berger & Plate 
Company, San Francisco, food brokers, 
representatives for the Northern Cali- 
fornia area. 


Tuna Show—tTelevision Station KRON, 
San Francisco, Calif., presented an edu- 
cational program early in July covering 
the activities of California tuna fishing 
fleets, in the waters off Mexico and South 
America. The complete operation was 
shown, from the netting of the anchovies 
used for bait, to the taking of tuna by 
fishermen using bamboo poles and barb- 
less hooks. Some schools of tuna net as 
much as 60 tons. And some of the fish 
taken weigh as much as 350 pounds. As 
many as four men handle as many poles 
in landing the largest fish. 


National Food Brokers Association— 


The NFBA Canned Foods Committee 
has been studying the question of can- 
ner-broker partnership and has issued 
a 12 page leafiet briefly outlining how 
this can best be done. Copies are avail- 
able from NFBA, 1916 M Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 


H. J. Heniz Company—Lewis A. Lap- 
ham, president of the Grace Line and a 
resident of New York City, has been 
elected to the Heinz Board of Directors. 
Mr. Lapham is also a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, a di- 
rector of W. R. Grace & Company, of 
Barber Oil Corporation, of Federal In- 
surance Company, of Vigilant Insurance 
Company, and of the Tri-Continental 
Corporation. He is president of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, and director of the Com- 
merce & Industry Association of New 
York. 


Stanley Powell, vice-president and di- 
rector of the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, Calif., has retired 
from this concern with which he had 
been associated since 1921. In addition 
to his business association he has long 
been prominent in cultural and _ social 
circles in the Golden Gate City. He and 
his wife plan to travel extensively. 


Stekely-Van Camp—An explosive fire 
on July 10th destroyed a _ block-square 
portion of the Oroville, Calif., plant, with 
loss estimated at $500,000. The section 
cestroyed housed canning equipment, but 
installations on two adjoining blocks 
escaped damage. 


Hunt Foods and Industries, Fullerton, 
Calif., and subsidiaries had net sales of 
$52,427,105 for the six-month period 
ended May 31, with net earnings of 70 
cents a share of common stock after 
preferred stock dividends, reports presi- 
dent Russell J. Miedel. 


H. M. Blinn, vice-president of the 
Pacific Metal Division of the Continental 
Can Company, announces that this firm 
will erect a $3,500,000 plant in Modesto, 
Calif. within the next 18 months, A 25- 
acre site has been acquired, 
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Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America—Ray O. Harb, Secretary of the 
Red & White Corporation of Chicago, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, a trade association which 
represents 100 retailer owned food dis- 
tributors, who service 24,880 food re- 
tailers. Mr. Harb will work out of 
CFDA’s headquarters at 141 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Florida Citrus Commission — Joseph 
C. Fuller, administrative assistant to 
Congressman James A. Haley the past 
3% years, has been named to the posi- 
tion of Statistician of the Florida Citrus 
Commission succeeding Warren E. Sa- 
vant, who recently resigned to accept 
the Directorship of a corrugated box 
trade organization. A resident of Lake- 
land, Mr. Fuller will headquarter at the 
Commission’s offices there. 


American Can Company has announced 
a number of personnel changes. Dr. 
Kenneth W. Brighton, General Manager 
of Canco’s New Products Department, 
has been appointed Director of Research 
succeeding Dr. Robert W. Pilcher, who 
has been named scientific coordinator. 
Both he and Dr. Brighton will make 
their headquarters at the firm’s Re- 
search and Development Center at Bar- 
rington, Illinois. Dr.’ Brighton will also 
continue to supervise the New Products 
Department. Joseph H. Fredette, with 
Canco since 1935 and a member of the 
new products department since its ‘or- 
ganization in 1955, has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the new 
products department. 

The company has named sales man- 
agers to head up the Metropolitan New 
York and Maine sales districts, William 
S. Beard, Manager of Sales for the com- 
pany’s Atlantic Division, has announced. 
Frederick D. Tower, who headed the 
company’s Boston sales office for three 
years, before being assigned to the New 
York office in 1956, becomes manager of 
the New York District succeeding James 
W. Wardell, who has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of non-food container sales 
in the general sales department. Robert 
C. Kinne, who has covered the Maine 
territory as a salesman for the past 
seven years, becomes manager of the 
Maine district office with headquarters 
in Portland, succeeding John W. Gault, 
who has retired after 41 years with the 
company. 
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GREN-PAC LABEL BECOMES 
A UBANGI 


From “Bob” Schenkel, President of the 
Greencastle Packing Company, Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania, comes a clipping 
from in a recent issue of the Waynesboro 
Record-Herald, which tells an interesting 
story. We quote— 


“A Franklin County product received 
top attention on Arthur Godfrey’s recent 
expedition to Africa. Along with the 
gear and other food carried by the party 
through the jungles were several cases of 
Gren Pac Tomato Juice, which is pro- 
duced and canned by the Greencastle 
Packing Company in the nearby town. 


“Robert D. Schenkel, president of the 
packing firm, has irrefutable proof that 
his choice product went along on the 
safari. The proof is offered in a striking 
color photograph of a Ubangi woman 
posing for closeup with a can of Gren 
Pac tomato juice on her head. 


“An anthropologist would probably de- 
scribe the woman in the picture as a per- 
fect example of the passing African ‘art’ 
of body mutilation. Her lower lip pro- 
trudes at least four inches away from the 
chin, thus giving her face an appearance 
somewhat resembling a pelican. 


“After studying the incongruity of the 
distended lower lip, one’s eyes move to 
the new wrinkle in feminine headgear for 
Africa—a large can of tomato juice with 
the colorful Gren Pace label clearly evi- 
dent. Never outside of the National 
Geographic has there been printed a 
more regal-appearing Ubangi than the 
one crowned with a Franklin County can 
of tomato juice! 


“The photo, incidentally, was _ for- 
warded to Mr. Schenkel by Richard S. 
Boutelle, Fairchild president, one of the 
group making the trip to the Dark Con- 
tinent. Credited with taking the natural 
color picture is one of the nation’s best 
lensmen, Jim Shepley. 


“Mr. Boutelle, in the note accompany- 
ing the large framed photo, wrote in 
part: ‘Enclosed find a photograph which 
I hope will be of interest to you. As you 
probably know, there are very few of 
these people left since it is against the 
law now for them to deform their lips, 


TOURING THE FIELDS—Ken Erick- 
son, right, national director of Northrup 
King & Co’s. Marketing-Advertising De- 
partment, inspects a seed production field 
of rutabaga with Allan Scott, Northrup 
King’s Seed Production Manager at 
Nampa, Idaho. This field is located on 
the Chester Kugler farm south of 
Nampa. Erickson was particularly im- 
pressed with the high quality of farm 
management shown in the many vege- 
table seed production fields in the Boise 
area. He has just completed a tour of 
Intermountain and_ Pacific Division 
branches to assist with sales meetings 
and gain first-hand information on the 
operations of the individual branches. 


so there are only a few old women left. 
We met this one on the highway and for 
a frane she agreed to pose. I send you 
again the appreciation and thanks of 
Arthur Godfrey, General LeMay and Jim 
Shepley for the fine tomato juice. We 
enjoyed it, and its flavor in deepest 
Africa was as delicious as it is here in 
Maryland.’ ” 


L. C. MITCHELL WINS FIRST 
AOAC-WILEY AWARD 


Lloyd C. Mitchell, research chemist of 
the Food and Drug Administration, has 
been selected to receive the annual 
Harvey W. Wiley Award of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Mr. Mitchell is the first winner of the 
award, which was established last year 
to honor the father of the original Pure 
Food and Drug Law. The award consists 
of $500 in cash and goes to the scientist 
who makes an outstanding’ contribution 
to the development of methods for the 
analysis of foods, drugs, cosmetics, feeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, and soils, or for 
use in general analytical chemistry. 

The announcement was made by Dr. 
M. P. Etheredge, Dean of Science at 
Mississippi State College and President 
of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. He said in notifying Mr. 
Mitchell of his selection that it was 
particularly appropriate to confer the 
first award on a chemist who had started 
his career as a laboratory helper in Dr. 
Wiley’s laboratory. 


“During more than 40 years of public 
service, you have made _ substantial 
contributions to methodology and have 
developed and carried through the 
phase of collaborative studies what 
have become official methods of anal- 
ysis,” Dr. Etheredge added. 

A food chemist from the beginning of 
his career in 1909, Mr. Mitchell developed 
many methods of analysis for spices, 
cereals, dairy products, and eggs. His 
studies published in 1932 and 1933 on the 
composition of shell eggs and commercial 
ege products provided the present basis 
for Chapter 16 of the _ publication 
“Official Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Agricultural Chemists.” 
According to his associates, the study is 
“probably the most complete, authorita- 
tive, and generally useful” compilation of 
its kind. 

Mr. Mitchell has served in FDA’s 
Division of Food since 1951. Previously, 
he had varied field assignments in en- 
forcing the Federal food and drug laws. 
He was Chief Chemist of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Districts and, 
earlier, was Assistant to the Chief of 
FDA’s Central District. 


Mary Ellen’s, Inc., of Berkeley, California, pack their complete 
line of jellies in new 10-ounce pressed glass tumblers made by 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can Company. The 
re-usable tumblers have a beadless finish and utilize a cap: by 
the White Cap Company and label by A. Carlisle and Company. 
Distribution of the jellies is throughout the eleven Western 


States, Alaska and Hawaii. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending July 15, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 


Warm weather continued to accelerate 
growth and development of all crops and 
favored harvesting activities in most of 
Ca:ifornia. Good growing weather also 
prevailed in the Pacific Northwest and 
over the central Rockies, although tem- 
peratures averaged slightly below nor- 
mal. Seasonal warmth in the Great 
Plains resulted in rapid plant growth, 
and in the southern Plains cultivation 
of row crops and other fieldwork made 
much headway during the fair, hot, dry 
week. In the previously wet areas of 
the middle and lower Mississippi Valley, 
the normal summer heat with little or 
no rainfall during the week was very 
favorable in allowing farmers to catch 
up on cultivating and other delayed out- 
door activities. In the upper Mississippi 
Valley and southern Lake region, field- 
work progressed rapidly until halted by 
showers on Friday. Slightly cooler 
weather prevailed over the Northeast 
and eastern Lake region and showers 
brought badly needed but insufficient 
amounts of moisture to parts of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New England. 
Droughty conditions continued to affect 
growing crops in the middle Atlantic 
region, and high temperatures and little 
rainfall have resulted in drying of soils 
in much of the Southeast. 


Light to moderate showers in the 
Northeast brought ‘only slight and tem- 
porary relief from the drought to the 
Cape Cod and southeastern sections of 
Massachusetts, southern Rhode Island, 
and the Hudson Valley and Long Island 
areas of New York. Crops are suffer- 
ing severely from the lack of moisture 
in southern New Jersey, the Eastern 
Shore sections of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in the Tidewater area of Vir- 
ginia. Vegetables now need rain in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, where growth is 
retarded and the condition of most crops 
declining. Showers at the weekend 
brought much needed moisture to Flor- 
ida, but more rain will be needed soon 
in western portions where soils are be- 
coming dry. The hot, open weather per- 
mitted much outside activity in Texas 
during the week. 


FLOODS—Very heavy showers in the 
Topeka, Kansas area early Wednesday 
morning, July 10, produced locally severe 
flash flooding in South Topeka and on 
the Wakarusa River in the Richland, 
Kansas area south of Topeka. Major 
overflow extended downstream on the 
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Wakarusa south of Lawrence, Kansas, 
to its confluence with the Kansas River. 


Heavy rain fell in Lower Michigan on 
Thursday and Friday, with Lansing, 
Michigan registering 3.19 inches in a 
24-hour period on July 12, which broke 
the previous July record. Rapid rises 
resulted on the Red Cedar River and 
flooding occurred from Williamston, 
Michigan, downstream to East Lansing, 
Michigan. Flash flooding was reported 
in the Stony Creek Drainage, a tributary 
of the Grand River entering near Ionia, 
Michigan. A number of residences and 
most of the business section of Fowler, 
Michigan, was reported under water. 
Lowland flooding occurring along the 
lower Saginaw River produced severe 
damage to the navy bean crop in the 
Saginaw, Michigan area. The Muskegon 
River and tributaries were all at their 
highest stages in many years over the 
weekend with some flooded homes evacu- 
ated in the Muskegon, Michigan area. 


Record-breaking rainfall on the eve- 
ning of July 12 produced what was 
probably the worse flood on record at 
Chicago, Illinois. Preliminary damage 
estimates are heavy with severe flood- 
ing occurring in all sections with poor 
natural drainage and many families were 
evacuated. Water had receded by Mon- 
day morning, July 15, except for severe 
flooding which continues along the Little 
Calumet River in Hammond, Indiana, 
area which has forced evacuation of 
hundreds of homes. Flooding developed 
on the upper Illinois River as a result 
of this rainfall and serious overflow de- 
veloped in reaches above Peoria, IIli- 
nois, with Morris, Illinois recording the 
highest stage in 41 years of record. 
Flooding also occurred in the Sangamon 
River Drainage near Riverton, Illinois, 
and on the Kaskaskia River in east-cen- 
tral Illinois. 


Moderate to excessively heavy show- 
ers occurred again over the Wabash and 
White River Basins in Indiana over the 
past weekend. Minor flooding is again 
occurring along the middle reach of the 
Wabash and at one point on the lower 
White River. 


CROP REPORTS 
BEANS 


UPPER LAKE, CALIF., July 8 — Green 
Beans: Our acreage is small but in excel- 
lent condition; 10 pereent increase over 
last year. Started 15 days earlier, 
July 3. 

Baby Lima Beans: Only 66 percent 
as much as last year. Planted late due 
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to late rains. Harvesting will begin 
September 15. 


TRI-STATES, July 16—Snap Beans: 
Fair quality and yields improving from 
1500 pounds a week ago to 1800 pounds 
last week on fields with water, but the 
non-irrigated fields are about gone. 

Lima Beans: From 10 percent to one- 
third less acreage reported due to dry 
weather. Crop looks good on those that 
are up. 


WISCONSIN, July 12—Snap Beans: 
Many fields in blossom and in general 
the crop looks good, with some hail dam- 
age. One plant is scheduled to start 
canning by July 20. 


WISCONSIN, July 13— Beans: Should 
begin picking about July 26 as first 
plantings are in blossom to pod set stage. 
Crop prospects are good, 


CORN 
OHIO, July 5—Corn: No damage re- 
ported from excessive rains and storms. 


TRI-STATES, July 16— Corn: Started 
packing last week with surprisingly 
good quality and fair yields. First plant- 
ings are about 10 days ahead of sched- 
ule, which will cause a break of four 
to five days before later plantings are 
ready. Reports of from 70 to 85 percent 
of normal crop at this time. 


WISCONSIN, July 12—Sweet Corn: Ex- 
pect to begin packing about August 15 
as corn is begining to tassel. At this 
time crop in the State is estimated be- 
tween 90 and 100 percent of normal. 


WISCONSIN, July 13—Corn: Expect to 
start packing August 9 as the first 30 
percent of crop which was planted prior 
to May 10 is now 60 inches high and 
starting to tassel. Early corn shows ex- 
cellent crop prospects, but June planted 
acreage remains questionable. 


PEAS 


WISCONSIN, July 12—Peas: Pack near- 
ing completion on Alaskas with average 
yields of about 2000 pounds per acre. 
Early Sweets are reported as producing 
yields ranging from 2300 to 3600 pounds 
per acre. Many canning plants are being 
pushed to capacity by the high tempera- 
tures and occasional showers. Some 
acreage of Early Sweets is being passed. 
Harvesting of the late crop will start 
next week and a better than normal yield 
is expected, although some water dam- 
age is expected. 


WISCONSIN, July 13—Peas: Completed 
Alaska pack at southern plants on Mon- 
day and early Sweet varieties are near- 
ing completion. Fine quality and nor- 
mal yields. Normal yields are indicated 
for late Sweets and the bulk of this pack 
should be completed by July 20. Had 
excellent harvesting conditions this past 
week but a very heavy rainfall this 
morning brought field operations to a 
halt. Expect Northern plants to finish 
Alaskas July 16. 
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TOMATOES 


’ PREBLE, IND., July 16—Tomatoes: We 
planted 20 percent less acreage this year 
and have suffered approximately another 
15 to 20 percent loss since planting 
caused by torrential rains and wind 
storms. Also have some late blight. 


ELWOOD, IND., July 15— Tomatoes: 
Heavy flood rains completely destroyed 
20 percent of acreage. The balance of 
acreage in this area has been damaged 
considerably by excess water, buckeye 
rot, and late blight. There is no chance 
of a large crop in this section. We will 
be lucky to get 60 percent of 1956 crop. 


OHIO, July 5— Tomatoes: Excessive 
rains and storms have damaged up to 
35 percent of crop in some areas; also 
expect a reduction in yield. Plants ap- 
pear to be growing very slowly with little 
bloom. 


TRI-STATES, July 16—Tomatoes: Good 
rains brought temporary relief to coun- 
ties bordering on Pennsylvania and to 
scattered locations elsewhere, but drouth 
continues in most parts of Delaware and 
Maryland. Soils showed variation from 
one place to another ranging from dry 
to very dry, which reflected the spotty 
nature of recent rains. Most serious 
damage is occurring on the lower East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. Canning has 
begun in central and on lower shore of 
Maryland and Virginia but because of 
the extreme hot, dry weather size and 
color of fruit are not so good. Some areas 
have had rains and cooler weather which 
have improved outlook for later fruit 
and low estimates of 50 percent yields 
are beginning to go back nearer to 80 
percent of normal. Several sections are 
showing blossom end rot. 


FRUIT 


MARYLAND, July 15— Apples: Crop 
overall looks to be about 30 percent 


larger than last year and is more free 


of disease and insect injury than it has 
been for many years. 


OHIO, July 5—Sweet Cherries: Exces- 
sive rains and storms have caused con- 
siderable damage to this crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 15 — Apples: 
Overall crop looks to be about 30 per- 
cent larger than last year and is more 
free of disease and insect injury than 
it has been for many years. 


VIRGINIA, July 15— Apples: Decrease 
of crop due mainly to light crop south 
of Mt. Jackson. 


PLANT BREEDERS ELECT 
WINTER 


Dr. Floyd L. Winter, Vice-President 
and Director of Breeding and Research 
of Associated Seed Growers, New Haven, 
Connecticut, has been elected President 
of the National Council of Commercial 
Plant Breeders succeeding Dr. Charles 
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R. Sayre of the Delta Pine & Land Com- 
pany, Scott, Mississippi. The organiza- 
tion which Dr. Winter heads was estab- 
lished in 1955 to promote the advance- 
ment of commercial plant breeding in 
agriculture, and greater cooperation be- 
tween publicly supported agricultural 
research agencies and plant breeders in 
private industry. Dr. Winter was also 
recently named representative from the 
plant group to serve on the Advisory 
Board of the National Seed Laboratory, 
operated by the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He has been Director of 
plant breeding and research for Asgrow 
since 1936, and served on various re- 


search advisory committees for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and the National Can- 
ners Association. 


TOMATO AND OKRA GRADES 


USDA has announced proposed U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Canned Toma- 
toes and Okra or Canned Okra and To- 
matoes. In proposed standards product 
description covers two items, tomatoes 
and okra or okra and tomatoes, which 
differ only in proportion of ingredients 
used. Order in which names of ingredi- 
ents appear reflects proportion. 
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Supply 
Economical 


POWER! 


. . . Dependable, 


HAMACHEK 


Viner Power 
Plants 


Steady, Accurately Controlled 


HAMACHEK-WAUKESHA 4 or 6 Cylinder Power Plants 
have been specially engineered to meet every require- 


ment demanded by Viner Drives. 


Users everywhere 


express great satisfaction with the performance and 
economy of these dependable power units. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


More than 2,350 
HAMACHEK- 
Waukesha Power 
Units were used 
to drive Viners 
during 1957. 


Full Information 
Upon Request 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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This oval has real meaning! 

> Over the years quality canners have known this trade-mark 

stands for an extra assurance of quality . . . such achievements 

in research and development, for example, as the C-enamel 
\ that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS, on alternate Mondays. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Opening Prices About In Line With Spot 
Holdings—Tomatoes Routine—Corn Prices 
Stiffen—Peas Steady—Sardines Weaken— 
Conflicting Salmon Reports—Apricots Un- 
der Pressure—Other Fruits Mostly 
Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Interest is center- 
ing on the naming of prices on new pack 
canned foods, with the pricing thus far 
very much in line with recent spot values 
on last season’s pack. The only point at 
which there has been any real buyer 
resistance to new price levels is seen in 
California apricots where opening prices 
even though somewhat below those of a 
year ago, are nevertheless above buyers’ 
views. As a result of this development, 
a number of California canners have 
withdrawn from the market, and are tak- 
ing a new look at their pricing structure 
for the new season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buying pattern on 
1957 packs, it is expected, will be very 
closely akin to that of recent years, 
which means that the canner will again 
be confronted with the need for financing 
and warehousing a major portion of 
this season’s production until it is actu- 
ally needed in the distribution pipeline. 
While this set-up normally would call 
for the introduction of a new pricing 
formula, based upon the length of time 
stocks are carried by the canner before 
moving to the distributor, competitive 
exigencies seemingly make this impossi- 
ble, and the canner will again wind up 
“holding the bag.” 


TOMATOES—As expected, new pack 
tomatoes in the Tri-States are being 
priced about in line with current spot 
prices on remaining holdings from last 
season. Standard 303s are listed at $1.25 
to $1.30, with 2%s at $1.85 to $1.90 and 
10s at $6.50 and up. Demand is routine. 
In the Midwest, canners quote carryover 
tomatoes at $1.05 for standard 1s, with 
308s at $1.35 and 10s at $6.25 to $6.50. 
California remains the low seller in 
tomatoes, with standards there holding 
at $1.20 on 308s, $1.70 on 2%s and $6.50 


on 10s, with choice solid pack listing at 
$1.30 on 303s, $1.85 on 2%s, and $7.00 
on 10s. 


BEANS—Feature of the market was 
the announcement of openings on blue 
lake beans out of the Northwest, with 
prices showing little change from last 
season’s opening. On standard 303s, 
5-sieve lists at $1.25 and 6-sieve at 
$1.20. Fancy whole, 2-sieve, is quoted at 
$2.25 and 3-sieve at $2.10, while French 
style, 3-sieve, is offered at $2.05. On cut 
beans, fancy 2-sieve is held at $2.05, with 
3-sieve listing at $1.85 and 4-sieve at 
$1.60. Extra standard 5-sieve is quoted 
at $1.30. The market for green and wax 
beans in the Tri-States remains firm, 
with a fair movement reported. 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
pretty well cleaned up, and the market 
in the Midwest is stiffening. One can- 
ner marketing under a nationally-adver- 
tised brand this week upped his prices to 
$1.67% per dozen on 303s cream style 
golden, an advance of 7% cents, with 
12-ounce vacuum pack whole kernel 
golden upped 10 cents to $1.70 and 303s 
brine pack whole kernel golden moving 
up 10 cents to $1.70. Many canners have 
withdrawn, with current offerings ..on 
non-advertised brands finding standard 
white corn at $1.10, extra standard 
golden at $1.15, and fancy golden at 
$1.25, all in 303s. 


PEAS—A steady market continues in 
canned peas in the Tri-States, but some 
easiness is reported from the Midwest 
and Northwest. Some Midwestern can- 
ners are confirming new pack sweets at 
as low as $1.17% for standard 303s, with 
extra standards at $1.30 for 4-sieve and 
$1.45 for 3-sieve. 


SARDINES—The market continues to 
exhibit price weakness, with quarter 
keyless quoted down to $6.90 per case, 
f.o.b canneries, and even this low figure 
being shaded on occasional sales. Buyers 
are operating mainly for prompt re- 
quirements, until the price situation in 
Maine is clarified. 


SALMON — Conflicting reports are 


_ being received from the Northwest on 


price prospects for new pack Alaska sal- 
mon. Some tentative prices, believed 
largely in the nature of “trial balloons”, 
are reported on the basis of $32 per 
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case for reds, $22 for pinks, and $19 for 
chums, all No. 1s. While early reports 
indicate a pack total larger than that of 
recent years, canners are disposed to 
wait until the season has progressed 
further and they have a better idea on 
probable pack totals and costs. 


TUNA—A steady movement of tuna 
into consuming channels is reported, but 
activity at the wholesale level is routine, 
and prices are without change. 


APRICOTS—Prices on new pack ’cots 
are under pressure, and shading is re- 
ported on standards on the Coast, with 
some canners withdrawn until they can 
ascertain just what they will have to 
meet in the way of price competition. 
Currently, it is reported that fancy can 
be booked on the Coast at $2.20 for 303s 
and $3.55 for 2%s, with choice at $1.85 
and $2.90, respectively, and standards 
as low as $1.62% for 303s and $2.60 
for 2%s. 


OTHER FRUITS—Traders are wait- 
ing the announcement of opening prices 
on new pack peaches, with action ex- 
pected almost any day. Some shading is 
reported on carryover pears as canners 
endeavor to cut down their holdings be- 
fore new pack starts reaching the ware- 
houses. Choice is reported available at 
$2.15 for 308s and $3.25 for 2%s, with 
standards at $1.95 and $2.85, respec- 
tively. 


CITRUS—tThere were no changes re- 
ported in citrus out of Florida this week. 
Movement was reported holding up well, 
particularly on orange juice. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity On The Upswing—Confusion In 
Standard Peas—Tomatoes Cleaning Up— 


Beans Go Fast—Corn Routine—Cherries 
Unsettled—Citrus Perks Up—Cots Open 
And Close. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., July 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
activity on the upswing as Chicago buy- 
ers showed more willingness to buy 
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some new pack items and do a little trad- 
ing on others. They found pea canners 
locally are getting more peas than they 
had anticipated and were inclined to 
trade, particularly on standards. Despite 
all the unfavorable weather, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota pea canners are doing 
all right from a standpoint of both quan- 
tity and quality. There is a lot more 
interest in tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts as everything points to higher 
prices in the offing and Chicago buyers 
are no different than they are anywhere 
else—they like to buy on the bottom. 
However, offerings are nowhere near 
what they have been and prices are on 
the way up. Warehouse stocks of both 
green and wax beans have been at a 
minimum and first new pack offerings 
met with ready response. Citrus also got 
a slight shove upward pricewise which 
came as no surprise to anyone and a 
rising market always finds ready buyers. 
Apricot prices were named this week on 
the 1957 pack and then were quickly 
withdrawn as the pack in California 
seems to be falling down badly. Mid- 
western canners named prices on the 
new pack of RSP cherries but there ap- 
pears to be a difference of opinion as to 
what they are worth. All of this has 
created a new interest in canned foods 
and buying activity is back to something 
that now resembles normal. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners got slugged 
earlier with a lot of very poor weather 
but it doesn’t seem to have hurt produc- 
tion as up to the present time, tonnage 
harvested is considerably over earlier 
forecasts. Of course, a lot of things can 
happen between now and the end of the 
pack but so far the situation appears to 
be under control. Canners have been in- 
clined to do a little trading on standards 
and standard four Alaskas in tens are 
going now at $7.00 while 303s are quoted 
at prices which vary considerably. The 
market opened generally at $1.25 and 
then one of the large nationally adver- 
tised packers decided to sell at that price 
delivered Chicago. Shortly thereafter 
quotations reached here out of Minnesota 
as low as $1.10 so the market is some- 
what confused at the moment. Extra 
standard fours are moving at $7.75 for 
tens and $1.35 for 303s while fancy 
threes are held at $9.50 and $1.75. 


TOMATOES — Trying to find extra 
standard tomatoes in 303s at $1.35 is a 
tough job these days as those canners 
with goods still left to sell now are 
holding at $1.40. Furthermore, it’s al- 
most impossible to find standard 303s, 
at least from local sources, at any price. 
Tens are more abundant and can still be 
purchased at $6.75 for extra standards 
and $6.25 for standards. New pack re- 
ports are anything but encouraging 
which makes it obvious that current price 
levels represent bargains that will not 
be available when the 1957 pack gets 
under way. 
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BEANS — Distributors here lost no 
time in taking advantage of first offer- 
ings of new pack beans as their stocks 
were reaching the vanishing point. 
Extra standard cuts in tens have been 
particularly tight and the trade are buy- 
ing readily at $7.25 while fancy threes 
are selling at $8.75. The same items in 
cut wax are bringing $8.50 and $9.50. 
Standard cut green out of the new Ozark 
pack are bringing $1.20 for 303s and 
$6.25 for tens. It’s a busy market these 
days. 


CORN—This item seems to have been 
shunted to the rear in favor of other 
canned vegetables at the moment al- 
though movement continues in a rou- 
tine manner. Fancy corn has sold here 
this week at $1.20 for 303s and $8.25 for 
tens although canners are trying hard to 
hold the line at $1.25 and $8.50. Standard 
grace has cleaned up very well and cur- 
rent offerings are very much on the light 
side. Where it can be found, 303s are 
held at $1.10 with just about nothing left 
in tens, 


RSP CHERRIES—With the new pack 
in Wisconsin and Michigan just now get- 
ting started, canners are now ready and 
willing to name prices. Originally, water 
pack were quoted at $1.95 for 303s and 
$11.50 for tens but then later quotations 


made an appearance at $1.90 and $10.80. 
Now one source has sold here at $1.85 
and $10.50 although the latter quotations 
certainly do not represent the market at 
present. The trade here are a little skep- 
tical as to just where prices will settle 
down and buying is cautious at best. 


CITRUS—As had been expected, some 
of the more important factors in the 
citrus business decided enough was 
enough and raised prices this week on 
orange and blended to get the trend 
started in the right direction. Florida 
canners have taken some really heavy 
losses this season which can be more 
easily understood if one remembers that 
orange juice in 46 oz. tins was worth 
just about $1.00 a dozen more last year 
than it is at present. Currently, it takes 
$2.25 to buy a dozen cans of this item 
today with blended at $2.15 although 
grapefruit juice is unchanged at $2.05. 
While the raise was a small one, it did 
stimulate some forward buying here. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Apricot can- 
ners named prices on the new pack of 
cots this week but they were generally 
withdrawn about 48 hours later in the 
face of a crop that is not shaping up 
anywhere near the way that had been 
anticipated. Fancy unpeeled halves in 
eight oz. tins were listed at $1.30 with 
303s at $2.25, 2%s at $3.65 and tens at 


foot loading dock. 


storage. 


Saratoga 7-4700. 


Baltimore TAX LOSS Manufacturer 
and Waterfront Plant 
For Sale 


Corporate entity: Delaware corporation en- 
gaged in vegetable and ration canning for half 
century. Tax loss carryover certified in excess of 
$500,000. Trademarks with wide consumer accept- 
ance in U. S. and possessions. 


Physical plant: 211’ x 165’ irreg. with 211 foot 
waterfront on Baltimore’s busy harbor, with 140 


Five-story brick building, 60,000 sq. ft. Seven 
truck loading ports and 2 loading chutes. Ample 
elevator in good condition. Two industrial boilers 
with large steam capacity. 


Fully equipped for complete canning operations. 


Will sell in whole or part, but prompt negotia- 
tion is essential. Contact Philip H. Sachs, At- 
torney, 100 Saint Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. Tel. 


Outbuildings for 
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MARKET NEWS 


$12.65. Choice grade were offered at 
$1.15, $1.90, $3.00 and $10.75. Standards 
were held at $2.65 for 2%s and $9.50 for 
tens. Choice whole peeled list at $3.00 for 
2%s and $10.75 for tens while whole un- 
peeled were $2.45 for 2% choice and 
$2.20 for standard. The trade either 
bought cots when they were presented 
with prices or they will now have to take 
their chances on later offerings. Cling 
peaches and Elberta peaches are horses 
of a different color as the crop in both 
eases looks good and buyers here are 
expecting lower prices than last year. In 
fact, it may be a bumper pack in both 
cases. The pack of Royal Anne cherries 
is over and when and if canners re- 
enter the market it appears certain offer- 
ings will be higher priced. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Distributors 
are looking for fancy pears in both tens 
and 2s and finding little or nothing to 
buy as unsold stocks are about com- 
pletely cleaned up. Choice grade are 
somewhat more plentiful and prices are 
holding at $3.50 to $3.60 for 24s and 
$12.50 to $13.00 for tens. The sweet 
cherry pack, and that incluces_ both 
blacks and Annes, will be finished by 
the time this reaches print and few if 
any canners are still quoting cherries 
for sale. The pack was a small one and 
it looks like prices will be higher when 
the tag ends are offered for sale. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Business Continues—Spinach Pack 

Slightly Above Year Earlier ——-Dry Beans 

Slump—Tomato Holdings In Few Hands— 

Asparagus Moving In Good Quantities— 

Growers Prices On Peaches And Pears Low- 

ered—Alaska Salmon. Pack To Date Slightly 
Ahead Of Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 19, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A rather steady 
business is reported on almost all items 
in canned foods lists, with prices much 
the same as in recent weeks. Wher- 
ever a change is noted it is almost al- 
ways an advance, in sharp contrast to 
the trend two or three months ago. 
Growing conditions continue highly fav- 
orable for crops, despite a seasonal rain- 
fall less than normal in all districts, 
with some crops showing greater yields 
than last year. Prices to growers are 
quite definitely on the down side from 
those of 1956 and opening prices on 
many canned items promise to be very 
close to present spot lists. During the 
week prices to growers have been named 
by canners on several items and opera- 
tions will soon be in full swing on 
peaches, pears and other fruits. And 
from Alaska comes word that the sal- 
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mon pack there closely approximates 
that of last year to a corresponding date. 


SPINACH PACK—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out by the 
Canners League of California of detailed 
figures of the 1957 pack of canned 
spring spinach. As had been estimated, 
the pack was a slightly larger one than 
that of a year earlier, amounting to 
2,297,543 cases on a converted 24/No. 
2% basis. Last year’s pack amounted to 
2,338,670 cases. The 1957 pack, all made 
after March 1, was as follows in actual 
cases: No. 2%, 558,695; No. 10, 902,663; 
No. 2, 83,891; No. 303, 1,539,713; picnic, 
158,941, and 8-oz., 106,071. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has slumped somewhat of 
late in both the quantities moved and in 
price. The result has been that the index 
number of California dry bean prices 
have dropped 1.8 points to 183.1, against 
187.9 a year earlier. Canners have been 
buying for immediate requirements only 
for some time and Small Whites, in 
which they are especially interested, 
have declined about 25 cents per 100 
pounds. They are now paying from $9.15 
to $9.25 per 100 pounds for the highest 
grades, with the ordinary quality U. S. 
No. 1 beans moving at $8.85 to $9.00. 
The new California crop promises to be 
somewhat smaller than that harvested 
last year. 


TOMATOES—Weather conditions have 
favored the new California tomato crop 
and indications point to the commence- 
ment of canning at a rather earlier date 
than usual. Acrage is down somewhat 
from that of last year, but growers con- 
tinue to perfect their techniques and ton- 
nage may easily equal that of 1956. Many 
canners have disposed of last year’s 
packs and unsold stocks are now largely 
in the hands of a few operators. Recent 
sales are reported on this basis: Fancy 
No. 303, $1.70; No. 2, $2.00; No. 2%, 
$2.45, and No. 10, $9.25. Standard No. 
303, $1.25; No. 2, $1.45; No. 2%, $1.75 
and No. 10, $6.60. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus is moving 
off in good quantities, with the export 
market caring for substantial quantities. 
The lower prices that went into effect 
early in the year aided in cutting down 
the surplus and carryover into the new 
packing season was not as large as 
seemed likely for a time. Fancy green 
tipped and white in the No. 300 size can 
be had for $2.75 a dozen for almost all 
sizes of spears. Those whopping big 
spears labeled as Colossal can be had 
at $2.80 and Medium-Small at $2.70, with 
the sizes in between at $2.75. All-Green 
is priced at $3.35 for Colossal, running 


down to $3.20 for Medium-Small. In 


formr years the price differential was 
usually wider between spear sizes. 


CORN—Prices on corn in the market 
have stiffened somewhat, with emphasis 


on the No. 303 size. The new list of a 
packer of a featured brand has advanced 
its 12-0z. vacuum pack whole kernel 
golden corn to $1.70 a dozen. This item 
is packed in Utah, the Pacic Northwest 
and the Midwest. 


GROWER PRICES — The California 
Freestone Peach Association has come 
out with an announcement of a price 
of $50.00 a ton for canning and freezing 
Elberta freestone peaches. This is $10 
a ton less than the price recommended 
by the group a few weeks ago, and is for 
roadside delivery. And a new base price 
for canning pears, $67.50 a ton for the 
1957 season, has been announced by 
the California Canning Pear Associa- 
tion. This is a reduction of $12.50 from 
last year’s basic price. 


SALMON—Reports of salmon canning 


~ operations in Alaska for the season to 


July 5th indicate that a somewhat larger 
pack had been made up to July 6th than 
a year ago. This reached 441,353 cases, 
against 411,364 cases a year earlier. The 
last really big year was 1952 when at 
a corresponding date more than 700,000 
cases had been packed. Spot stocks of 
1956 pack are still available, with some 
movement of No. 1 talls, Alaska Red 
salmon, at $32.00. 


OTHER FISH—Good catches of an- 
chovies and mackerel continue to be 
made in the San Pedro and Long Beach 
area of California, with tonnage for 
the year to July 11th amounting to 
39,782, against 30,583 tons to a corre- 
sponding date last year. The tonnage of 
tuna and tunalike fish used for canning 
in the southern California area during 
the first six months of the year amounted 
to 89,031 tons, against 101,463 tons in 
the corresponding period in 1956. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED 
SPINACH PACK 


The 1957 California pack of canned 
spring spinach, packed after March 1, 
1957, was 2,497,543 cases on a converted 
24/2% basis, according to a_ report 
issued today by the Canners League of 
California. This year’s pack compares 
with the spring spinach pack made last 
year, on the same basis, of 2,338,670 
cases. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Mildred Rountree, wife of 
George V. Rountree, canning industry 
specialist in certified public accounting, 
died suddenly in early July at her home 
in Chicago, of a heart attack. Mrs. 
Rountree was well known to many can- 
ners, particularly in the Central West, 
through her attendance at local and Na- 
tional Canners conventions. His many 
friends will join us in extending heart- 
felt sympathies to Mr. Rountree in his 
loss. 
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WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans 
Administration Building, Washington 
25, D. C. has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


CANNED TOMATOES — Extra 
Standard, Grade B, in accordance with 
Federal Specification JJJ-T-571b, label- 
ing required, packed from 1957 crop. 
21,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 8,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 23,500 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Small business only. Opening date 
August 13. 


CANNED TOMATOES — Dietetic, 
Extra Standard, Grade B, in accordance 
with Federal Specification JJJ-T-571b, 
labeling required, packed from 1957 crop. 
1,875 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,125 cases 24/303’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
2,500 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Opening date August 13. 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL — 
Choice, Grade B, heavy syrup, in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification Z-F- 
68la, commercial label, packed from 
1957 crop. 6,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 3,500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 7,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Small business only. Opening date 
August 12. 


CANNED PEARS—Choice, Grade B, 
Dietetic, Bartlett, halved, packed in 
water, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-P-201c, packed from 1957 crop. 
3,750 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,000 cases 24/303’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 4,000 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, II]. 
Opening date August 12. 


CANNED PEAR—Choice, Grade B, 
Bartlett, packed in heavy syrup, in ac- 


cordance with Federal Specification 
Z-P-201c, packed from 1957 crop. 10,500 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 5,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 12,000 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 12. 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C. has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED CHERRIES — Standard, 
Grade C, Light Sweet or Dark Sweet, 
pitted, in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification Z-C-301b, commercial labels, 
packed from 1957 crop. 1,200 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date August 2. 


CANNED CHERRIES — Standard, 
Grade C, Light Sweet, unpitted, light 
syrup, in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification Z-C-301b, commercial labels, 
packed from 1957 crop. 400 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening 
date August 2. 


CANNED CHERRIES — Standard, 
Grade C, Red, Sour, pitted, packed in 
water without added sugar, in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification Z-C- 
301b, commercial labels, packed from 
1957 crop. 600 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Franconia, Va. Opening date August 
2. 


BUTZ LEAVES USDA 


Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, has resigned that position 
to accept an appointment as Director of 
the Indiana Agricultural Extension 
Service succeeding Dr. Harry J. Reed, 
who will retire August 1. 


Dr. Butz will alse serve as Dean of the 
School of Agriculture, and Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Purdue University. When Dr. Butz was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1954, he was granted leave 
from his position as head of Purdue’s De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics. 


CITRUS FRUIT UNDER P.L. 480 


USDA has announced issuance of 
authorizations to United Kingdom to 
finance purchase of up to $1,850,000 
worth of fresh citrus fruit and $350,000 
worth of canned grapefruit from U. S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. Authorization No. 19-04 provides 
for purchase of fresh oranges, grape- 
fruit or lemons which must have been 
grown in continental U. S. Authoriza- 
tion No. 19-05 provides for purchase 
of canned grapefruit sections, U. S. 
Grade A or better, originating from fruit 
produced in continental U. S. USDA’s 
Commodity Credit Corporation has no 
stocks of fresh citrus fruit, or of canned 
grapefruit. Specificaitons may be ob- 
tained from: Foreign Trade Programs 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agr., Wash. 25, D. C. 


BOOMING BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


His main worry is the motivation, train- 
ing, and development of people, with 
organizational problems running a close 
second. The ideal president, according 
to the replies, would possess “leader- 
ship,” the ability to get along with 
people, “horse sense,” and integrity. 

The company presidents also divulged 
a personal secret: the human flaw in 
themselves that has caused them the 
most difficulty in their rise to the top. 
Four out of ten men think they are too 
impatient, intolerant, or reluctant to 
delegate responsibility. 

The Panel was asked this question: 
“What personal philosophy or maxim 
has given you the most courage in living 
through business crises?” A variety of 
answers, ranging in form from poetry 
to prayers, and the practical and simple 
prescription of “a good night’s sleep,” 
were given by the panelists. One presi- 
dent summed it up this way when he 
answer: “Belief in a Supreme Being, 
confidence in the future of the U. S., 
and faith in my associates.” 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


retort to labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 INCLUSIVE 
* 


VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 


#&* 


designed 
by canners 
for canners 


SHUTTLEW ORTH MACHINERY CORPORATION Worren, Indiana PHONE 190 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Mammoth 3.20 
Large 3.20 
ont 3.20 

Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 2.80 

2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
4.50 
Mediu: 4.35 

Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & 
No. oz 
No. 1 Pic 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 


BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, O05 


1.60-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 
Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.55-1.60 
10 8.75-9.00 
No. 1.35 
7.25 
Sta., Gr., No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303...........0...0 1.40 
Std. 1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey., No. 303.................. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. "7 Cut, No. 308..........1.30-1.40 
No. 7.75-8.00 
Std., cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., = Style, No. 308........ 1.60- ae 70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 
No. 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Fey., NO: BOB 50 
No. 8.00 
10 7.00-7.50 
‘No. 1,.15-1.20 
No. 6.50 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Fey., No. 308........ 00-2.75 
1.50-12.50 
Fey., Gut. No. 303.. 1.60 
8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
7.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std, Cut, Gr... No. BOB 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 308.........c.0..00000 1.20 
N.W. & CAL. BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.25 
Ext. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.............0. 1.30 
7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Small, No. 1.50 
No. 10 —- 
Medium, No. 808 1.30 
Mip-WeEstT 
Fey., Gr. No. 308... 2.25-2.50 
Smali, No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 11.00 
Med.. No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
18 


BEETS 
-95-1.00 
"sliced No. 308...... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., 8 oz. .85 
95-1.00 
75-5.50 
Diced, 65- .85 
No. 
Cc 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 3038............1.15 
Mid-West. IFaney. Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No. 
No. 10 
CORN 
Fist 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 3038 
Ex. Std., No. 30 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 .. 
Shoepeg, Fey 
Ex. Std.. "40 
Minwest 
W.K., Gold., 
No. .75 
Ex. Std., No 
No. 10 
C.S., Fev., Gold., No. ¢ 35 
No. 10 ae -75 
Ex. Std., No. 3038 1.10-1.20 
8.00-8.25 
No 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fev., No. 303 
No. 
Ex. Std., No. 3 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.40 
PEAS 
hast ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 J 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., 


Ex. Std., 2 sv 
3 sv., 


Sweers 
ley., Run, No. 303........1.45 


MIpWEst ALASKAS 


1 sv. , No. 308 ... 


A 
mms wr 


= 

< by 
ee 

x 

° 


No, 10 


Fey., 


“No. "30 70-1 


4 sv... 10 
Tingraded, No 303 
Std., Une., 
No. 
PUMPKIN 
10 5.25 
Fey., No. 2%... 1. 25-1.85 
No. 10 ‘ 5.00+5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERNWKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 3038.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
1.50-1.60 
0 4.50-4.60 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.40 
No, 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 
No. 24% 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 2,.25-2.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6. nett 
Fla., Std., No. 
No. 1.90- 00 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. ‘0-1. 33 
No. 303 
No. 2% 2 10 


x. 1 
1.40-1.50 
2.25-2.40 


TOMATO CATSUP 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 o2.......1.5744-1.65 
11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per one, 
Calif... Pey., 7.00-7.20 


No. 10 (per doz.) ... 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif... Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No, 2 1.70-1.90 
7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.. 1.16 
7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
o. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —- 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
9.00 
APPLES (East) 
10.75-11.25 


APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., BG 
No. 10 2.6 
Std., . 2% 


No. 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%...... 
No. 10 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) . 
No. 10 (nom.) 


4.65 
No. 10 16.15 
No. 14.85 

Fey., No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
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No. 10 12 00-13. 25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
0. 2% 3.15-3.30 
11.50-11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
0. 2% 3.00-3.05 
10.25-10.50 
2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.85-10.00 
Std.. No. 303 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
10 12.25 
Choice 2%, 2.85 
No. 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 3.95 
14.00-14.25 
2.35 


No. 
Std., No. 303 . 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........... 2. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........ccccs0e 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
2% 2.30 
Ne. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
6.50-7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 02. 2.05 
ORANGE 
16 oz. 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
46 o 2.35-2.50 
No. 5.00-5.50 
Mid- West: 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 4.90-5.20 
1.20 
46 OB. 2.40 
4.60 
FISH 
SALMON —Pker CAsE 48 CANS 
1.00-23.00 
MOG, MO. 29.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 
Pink, TAB, 23.00-24.00 
12.50-13.50 
Cham, ‘Teal, 20.00-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—PEr CAsE 
No. 1 T, Nat. 
Maine, Oil Keyless 7.00-7.50 
SHRIMP-—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 11.26 
Fey., Light Meat, 10.75 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 


July 22, 


1957 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308............1.70 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303............1.80-1.35 
Std., 3 sv.. No. 40 
0 
“1.65 
..8.50 
| 
: 
_ 
Ungraded, No. 
; 


